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One of the largest co-operative 
cold storages in Michigan will soon 
be in operation at Millburg. This 
storage is a project of the Millburg 
Growers Exchange and will have a 
capacity of 40,000 bushels. Manager 
Max Smith of the exchange says that 
work will be completed on the build- 
ing by August 1. The storage ad- 
joins the present packing plant and 
will facilitate marketing of fruit han- 
dled by the exchange. 
AAA 
From August 10 to 13, inclusive, 
Chicago will play host to the 42nd 
annual convention of the International 
Apple Association. One of the prin- 
cipal subjects to be discussed at the 
convention sessions will be thai u: 
apple advertising and promotion. All 
interested growers are urged to at- 
tend this meeting. 
AAA 
During the strawberry season just 
past, members of the Montgomery 
County (Tenn.) Strawberry Grow- 
ers’ Association maintained an office 
in the freight terminal at Clarksville, 
Tenn. Using the office as a concen- 
tration point, Manager William Mil- 
ler cared for the local trade and 
shipped consignments on the day the 
berries were received. Miller states 
this method of caring for a crop re- 
sults in greater marketing efficiency 
and allows for constant knowledge of 
the harvest situation. 
AAA 
Out-of-State shipments of Califor- 
nia’s spring crop of Beauty plums 
were marketed under regulation this 
year. The regulations allowed grow- 
ers and handlers to ship grades and 
sizes of plums to more nearly meet 
market demands. 
AAA 
Growers in the vicinity of Franks- 
ton, Tex., have recently organized the 
Frankston Co-operative Fruit Grow- 
ers Association. Principal fruit to 
be handled by this group is peaches. 
AAA 
Co-operative groups of growers are 
usually most active on the wholesale 
markets of the territories which they 
serve. An exception to this rule is 
found in the marketing practices of 
the Western Montana Fruit and Veg- 
etable Growers, Inc., who maintain 
a stand in the farmers’ retail market 
at Missoula, Mont. 
, AAA 
Minnesota fruit growers were is- 
sued a challenge recently in the state- 
ment of Elmer C. Haralson, manager 
of the Excelsior Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, who said, “The all-important 
problem before the fruit grower in 
Minnesota today is marketing. The 
system of marketing fruit has shown 
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“We Saved 72 Gallons 
Of Fuel In Working 
One 12-Acre Field” 


says Miss Louisa I. Martin, 
manager of The Old Brick 
Farm at Orwell, Ohio. 


“WORKING TIME WAS CUT 56% 
HOURS when we used a high com- 
pression tractor and regular-grade 
gasoline,” adds Miss Martin. She 
is shown here in Napoleon’s chair 
from the Throne Room at Ver- 
sailles. This historic antique is in 
The Old Brick Farm Museum. 
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The streamlined Cletrac ““E”’ to the right is pulling an 8-foot double tandem disk and a 1500- 


pound cultipacker. The oné to the left pulls a 12-foot drill. Both Cletracs have oil 
changed every hundred hours, none added between changes. 


HE Old Brick Farm at Orwell, 
. & Ohio, has been owned byone family 
for 105 years. Its 500 acres have been 
worked with oxen, mules, horses, low 
compression tractors and high com- 
pression tractors. It has been man- 
aged since 1918 by Miss Martin, who 
judges the worth of high compression 
tractors and regular grade gasoline 
from her records. 

She says: “Here’s our experience 
on a 12-acre plot.in two different 
years. The old low compression trac- 
tor, pulling two plows, took 81 %4 hours 
to plow, fit and drill. It burned 14% 
gallons of low grade fuel. The oats 
were not in until June 6. The high 
compression Cletrac, pulling three 
plows, took 23 hours to plow, fit and 
drill. It burned 70 gallons of regular- 
grade gasoline. The oats were in by 
May 11. In other words, the high 
compression tractor took only 28% 


of the former time, 6 gallons of fuel 
an acre less, and planting was fin- 
ished almost a month earlier.” 


More power for your tractor 


You can get more power from your 
tractor by using regular grade gaso- 
line and setting the manifold to the 
“cold” position. You can increase this 
power greatly by high compressioning 
your tractor, using high compression 
(“‘altitude’’) pistons or high compres- 
sion heads that most tractor com- 
panies make for installation in present 
equipment. When you buy a new 
tractor, specify a high compression 
engine and use regular grade gasoline. 
Then you will get the added power 
and fuel economy of high compres- 
sion. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y., 
manufacturers of anti-knock fluids for 
regular and premium gasolines. 


[t pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Saue Extra Sprayings...Use 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 
With Other Standard Spraying 
Materials 


IT WILL PAY TO INCLUDE “BLACK LEAF 40” with 
your standard spraying materials this year. “Lead 
arsenate” or “summer oil” fortified with “Black Leaf 
40" makes a more effective codling moth spray. Lead 
arsenate kills the larvae after they eat, summer oil 
kills the eggs. “Black Leaf 40” kills mature eggs and 
larvae and also adult moths. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” KILLS BY CONTACT AND BY 
FUMES: “Black Leaf 40” used alone or with other 
sprays kills aphis, red-bug, leaf-hoppers and other in- 
sects which damage foliage and gnarl or dwarf fruit. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” IS SAFE TO USE: Effective at high 
dilutions. “Black Leaf 40” is a highly concentrated 
poison of vegetable origin—it is not caustic—does not 
“burn” men, horses, foliage or crops. Being volatile, it 
“fumes off’ (evaporates) from fruit and foliage. - 
Economical, easy to mix and apply. “Black Leaf 40” 
is sold by spray material dealers everywhere. 











TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED « LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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coe? CEDAR POINT 


ON LAKE ERIE 


\. SUNE 12th TO SEPTEMBER 6th \\ 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


\ Finest Bathing Beach in the World... 

\, Largest Hotels on the Great Lakes... 
1000 outside rooms at reasonable rates 
»-- Boating ... Riding ... Tennis... Danc-, 
‘ing i and all — ~~ —- 
-.- Appetizing oe ple Garages 
-.. Free Parking Space... Ideal for a 
day, a week-end or your entire vacation. 

SEND FOR FOLDER 

Reached by rail, snterurban or busses te Sandusky; 
or by auto, Obie Route 2, U.S. 6, or by steamer. 


CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE 
OWNED ANO OPERATED BY 


The G. A. Beeckting Co., Sandusky. O. 
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little advancement since the | 
days of the industry.” He: 
urged that growers market hs 
some organization so the sypp 
any market can be controlled. 
AAA ES 
Daily auctions during the mag 
ing season are planned by growers 
Wayne County, New York 4 
growers expect to follow selling me 
ods used in New Jersey auctigs 
which have been highly succe 
during the past few years in prow 
ing steady supplies concentrated 
one point for ready sale to buys 
over the auction block. 4 
AAA 4 
Purdue University’s extension en 
tomologist, G. E. Lehker, enlisted # 
aid of four Indiana growers this sea. 
son in obtaining data on codling mot 
emergence. The orchards under of 
servation were located in scattered 
parts of the State, each grower open 
ating several bait traps and reporting 
appearances of the adult moths, 
AAA 


Peach stones were among the seed 
ordered from England by the gover 
nor of the Massachusetts Bay Color 
in 1629. $ 






































































AAA : 

Good Bermuda grass sod gives% 
effective protection to terrace outh 
channels as masonry. The sod hg 
proved to be more practical and eg 
nomical, according to North Caroli 
tests. Construction of terrace out 
channels of lasting effect is import 
for erosion control. 
AAA a 

Novelty is injected in the meetif 
held by fruit growers in the vicini 
of Spring Valley, N. Y. Instead: 
holding meetings during the day? 
the busy season, these growers haj 
instituted a series of twilight mee 
ings. Attendance at these meetif 
has been excellent and growers f 
port that they obtain worth while @ 
formation from the exchange of idé 
on spraying problems, principal di 
cussion topic at the meetings. 
AAA 4 

Lane County, Oregon, strawbetf 
growers have banded together to pr 
vide improved planting stock and 

| eliminate low-yielding, diseased plant 
| All growers in the county are eligibl 
to take part in the certification @ 
plantings. There is a small fee f0 
certifying plantings which is charge 
on the acre basis. i. 
AAA . = 

Scientists of the U. S. D. A. have 
found that moss and lichens that grow 
on the bark of fruit and nut trees 
the southern states can be easily com 
trolled by spraying. Trees sprayé 
regularly with lime-sulphur or Bom 
deaux mixture will need no furtht 
treatment, but those trees not sprayé 
will be cleansed of the moss af 
lichens by application of one of h 
above spray materials. . 
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WHITHER BOUND 


Tre fruit industry of the United States is not static, its complexion is con- 
stantly changing. Old areas give place to new, old varieties give place to 
better ones, and new economic situations force other methods and avenues 
for the disposal of the crops. Every industry has its evolution, its ups and 
its downs. Orcharding started out in swaddling clothes, passed through the 
swank of a rich man's fancy, then down to earth to a sound development of 
a great American industry. 

The coming of refrigeration, spraying, and power machinery all have 
left their imprint upon orcharding and now the greatest problem facing it is 
a better handling, packaging, and marketing of the finished product. No 
one else can be expected to work out our salvation for us; it is up to the 
orchardist, but more particularly to an intelligent and resolute banding to- 
gether of the orchardists as a whole. Where are we bound, and do we have 
the fortitude to go ahead? What remains to be done? 

Among these aspirations may be mentioned a closer alliance between the 
producer and merchant on the one hand and the retailer and housewife on 
the other. A better knowledge of the use of varieties is essential to greater 
distribution and consumption. In this the National Apple Institute al other 
— are leading the way. Let their good work be multiplied many 
old. 

A sympathetic union of interests among the deciduous fruit growers is 
needed to the end that all are helped and none is discriminated against. Here 
we may take a leaf from the enviable record of the International Apple 
Association and its versatile secretary. 

The support of every research agency and the stimulation of others is 
necessary in the hope that the facts may be secured regarding such vital 
matters as the spray residue problem, and national and local advertising. 
This can be done only through generous financial support from the growers 
themselves, and in the end we will stand on our own feet. 
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Above: The 11/2-ton Model D-30 with 


special chain-type panel-stake body. lr 0 


hilly ¢ 
orcha: 
pressé 
soil b 
taken 
gulley 
side 
: . makir 
Style has the spotlight these days in the new Inte. Hor 


national Trucks. Streamlined style may be everything a 


the public sees when your trucks are on the road, but a t 
in your own mind the many improvements built ini Seen 


Interior of the roomy, well-appointed de luxe i to 
can erior of the roomy, well-appointed de luxe these trucks are even more important. Improvemens on 
The si 


dows, sloping V-type windshield, and large rear designed into them from the drawing board up, from 
 gssue 
















window assure clear vision for safe driving. Deeply Pap : 
upholstered, adjustable seat and back cushions add _ the laboratory out. Qualities that will show on thej 


to driver comfort. ° . . ss 
; during the truck’s long life, and be even more 
on the books of your business. 


You can accept these beautiful trucks—a comph 
new line, ranging in sizes from Half-Ton to pow 
Six-Wheelers—either on faith, based on Internati 
30-year success with trucks, or on a @ 
study of their modern engineering. 0 
—— both. Examine these trucks at any Int 
tional branch or dealer showroom. =~ 






INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMB 
Beautiful, streamlined International Pick-Up Trucks are also - 


a in ey to Po rer capacities. Pick-up bodies (Incorporated) 
in three sizes: 76, 88, and 102 inches. 606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, fl 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCE 
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lr ONE travels through rolling or 
hilly country and observes cultivated 
orchards in such sections, he is im- 
pressed with the serious loss of top 
soil by erosion. Sheet erosion has 
taken its toll, and not infrequently 
gulleys have been cut down the hill- 
side exposing roots of trees and 
making orchard operations difficult. 

How such a program could have 


developed and been sanctioned by 


horticulturists for so long is difh- 
cult to understand. Nor is it con- 
fined only to the older days, for each 
year we see sodded hill lands plowed 
up to put in a “soil-building pro- 
gram” with the same dire results. 
The striking illustrations in a recent 


 jssue of AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER 


By J. H. GOURLEY 
Ohio Experiment Station 


tells the story more graphically than 
words. 

On the other hand, we just trav- 
eled through that delightful fruit 
region lying betwen Niagara Falls, 
Canada, and Toronto. There the land 
is quite or nearly level and no evi- 
dences of erosion were to be seen, 
and the orchards looked prime. The 
same may be said of some of the 
fruit regions along Lake Ontario in 
New York State and elsewhere. But 


Above—A young, well-mulched pear tree. 
Below—Type of hill orchard in which mulch 
system should be used to prevent erosion. 


i Se we tee 


CHARDING 


even in such localities there are some 
unfavorable consequences to long- 
continued, intensive cultivation re- 
gardless of the use of cover crops. 

It was evidently with some of 
these situations in mind that F. P. 
Vergon of Delaware, Ohio, and 
Grant Hitchings of Syracuse, N.Y., 
simultaneously worked out what 
they termed the “mulch system” of 
orcharding. This was about 50 years 
ago. It was their intention to emu- 
late Nature and grow fruit trees as 
they saw the forest trees flourishing 
under a forest litter. 

This idea was roundly condemned 
in many quarters and ridicule heaped 
upon it as we are wont to do when 

(Continued on page 18) 
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CRANBERRY STORAGE 


Before a cranberry is shipped it 
must prove its vitality and fitness for 
market by bounding over a barrier. 
This is the way the berries are graded. 
Decayed or otherwise deteriorated 
berries will notebounce when they are 
dropped a short distance. The prob- 
lem that scientists of the U.S.D.A. are 
attempting further to solve is how to 
retain this quality bounce in the cran- 
berry after it has been in storage from 
two to four months. 

Harvest of the crop generally starts 
in late summer or early fall, depend- 
ing on the variety and the locality 
in which the berries are grown. Best 
consumer demand, however, comes 
around Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and for this reason a large part of 
the crop must be stored. Heavy 
losses from decay while in storage are 
often experienced. 

After testing a large number of 
samples, at temperature ranges from 
30 to 70 degrees F, scientists have 
concluded that holding the berries at 
36 degrees F reduced decay and 
PAGE 68 








breakdown to a minimum. Berries 
held at this temperature also retained 
the most attractive color. 

Most storage houses are now in- 
sulated and equipped with proper ven- 
tilation, but few have refrigeration. 
In recent years consumer demand for 
cranberries has gradually lengthened 
the marketing period, which now con- 
tinues long after the holiday season. 
To take care of this demand, growers 
wanted to know about storage tem- 
peratures and conditions. 


The test showed that when the tem- 
perature was held at 36 degrees, from 
65 to 73 per cent of the berries were 
in good condition at the end of four 
months. Over 90 per cent were rot- 
ten when held at a temperature of 70 
degrees. As a result the consumer 
may obtain “bouncing” berries all 
through the winter months. 


STRAWBERRY RENEWAL 


Strawberry bed renewal is often de- 
sired when plants pass their prime for 
economical production. Prof. A. H. 
Teske, Virginia extension horticultus- 
ist, suggests this method: “Straw- 
berry beds may be renewed by plow- 
ing down the center of the matted 
row with a turning plow, plowing un- 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Cranberries are cleaned and 
carefully graded, as shown at 
left, before the last test of 
“bouncing,” described below. 


der as many as possible of the old 
plants. The plowed section may then 
be worked up and runner plants from, 
the remaining part of the bed allowed 
to root in the cultivated section,” Ei. 
ficient bed renewal is done as soop 
after fruit harvest as possible, allow. 
ing for good establishment of runner 
plants before growth ceases in the fall 


WILD RED RASPBERRIES 


It is well known that berry diseases 
occur where wild brambles are qj. 
lowed to grow. Most troublesome of 
these rampant brambles is the wild 
red raspberry. It has the ability to 
retain mosaic diseases which are jater 
transmitted by aphids to healthy, cul- 
tivated plants, and the cultivated black 
raspberry seems to be most affected, 

Eradication of wild brambles has 
been recommended for some time, 
but only recently have experiment sta- 
tion workers suggested methods for 
speedy removal of these injurious 
plants. During the past four years 
Prof. L. M. Cooley, plant pathologist 
of the New York Experiment Station, 
has studied methods of eradicating 
wild brambles. 

In his experiments the common 
methods of eradicating brambles, in- 
cluding mowing, burning, clean culti- 
vation and grazing by livestock, were 
tested extensively. All of them proved 
effective when properly used. In 
situations where it can be employed, 
clean cultivation will give best results, 

Where it was found impractical to 
use any of these eradication methods, 
Prof. Cooley obtained satisfactory re- 
sults by employing chemical eradi- 
cants. The best results with this type 
of control were secured with am- 
monium sulphocyanate, sodium chlor- 
ate, and proprietary mixtures contain- 
ing chlorates and sodium arsenite. 

These chemicals should be em- 
ployed only after consulting state ex- 
periment stations as to the time and 
manner of application as well as to 
the caution to be observed when using 

them. The proprietary compounds 
available on the market may be used 
according to recommendations of 
manufacturers. 

Of the several types of wild bram- 
bles treated in the New York experi- 
ment, wild blackberry proved the most 
resistant to chemical eradication. Wild 
red and black raspberries and wild 
dewberries were killed easily except 
where growth was unusually vigorous. 


BERRY PLANTING CARE 


The small-fruit producer’s work 
does not end with crop harvest. If 
quality fruit is his goal, there is much 
he must do in the small-fruit planting 
after the berries have been picked. 
These operations are of importance to 

(Continued on page 17) 
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EOUS treatment of pa- 
3 supply of quality truit, and an 
‘ye market is my policy for suc- 

dside selling. 
ice 1931, our retail sales were 
de from a small building that 
a as a roadside market. Fruit 
from 125 acres of bearing orchard 
and other agricultural products from 
our 500-acre farm met with ready 
gales from this market. 

Associated with me on the farms 
and orchard, which includes an addi- 
tional 125 acres not yet in bearing, are 

my sons, Cornell, Kirk and Vernon. 

Fach is an officer of our orchard com- 

and has a specific job in operat- 
ing the farm enterprise. We were, 

traveling on the West Coast in 1931 

when, in Los Angeles, interest was 

centered on the large outdoor produce 
markets. 

Soon after returning to the farm 
we constructed an open-front road- 
side market. Included in this build- 
ing is space for grader, washer, pack- 
ing table, the farm office and a large 
salesroom. 

First consideration for the new 
building was to make it and the sur- 
roundings as attractive as possible and 
yet retain practical features of con- 
struction. To close the open front at 
night, we installed folding doors 
which have proved very satisfactory. 
‘Many of our customers drive to 
the market from St. Louis, which is 
about 15 miles from our location. We 
made wide approaches from the high- 
way to the market front and provided 
ample parking space. 

The main portion of our salesroom 
is devoted to fruit and fruit products 
which are arranged in neat displays. 
Proper display lends eye-appeal to 
fruit and the first barrier in the path 

of a successful sale is broken. An 
orderly arrangement of products en- 
courages patrons to make personal se- 
lections, giving them a feeling of sat- 
isfaction and at the same time aiding 
the salesman. 

Clerks on the Eckert Orchard Com- 
pany roadside market are always 
courteous to customers and we insist 


- that they present a neat, clean appear- 


ance. In my opinion, it’s poor sales- 


_manship to have fruit handled by 
_ salesmen with dirty hands. We also 
_ keep the floor and walls of the sales- 


room clean. 

I have found that one requisite of 
roadside market fruit containers is 
that they do not damage clothing or 
auto upholstery. We find one of the 
best containers for fruit sold to city 
dwellers is the mesh bag. Our top- 
quality apples are packed in mesh bags 
and we have found that this practice 
increases our high-quality fruit sales 

per cent. 

Advertising is not only important 


_ but absolutely necessary to help build 


ateal roadside business. Each week 


® Werun an advertisement in a large 


it Louis newspaper. After question- 































































Above—Salesman delivering bag of high-grade apples to patron at Eckert roadside marke 
Below—Alvin O. Eckert filling a mesh bag with quality fruit from his extensive planting 


ROADSIDE SELLING 


By Alvin O. Eckert 
As told to W. H. Zipf 


The development of roadside markets for fruit growers has been rapidly 
increasing during the past few years. In this article, Alvin O. Eckert, whose 
modern roadside market is located near Belleville, Ill., tells our Field Editor of 
the operations on his farm enterprise and the sale of his farm products through 
the roadside market. Mr. Eckert is active in both the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society and the Southern Illinois Horticultural Society —EDITOR 


ing customers we found that a great 
many of them were first attracted to 
us by our advertising. Having drawn 
the buyers by advertising, we make 
sure they are able to locate our market 
by having large, easy-to-read signs lo- 
cated at busy cross-roads in the sur- 
rounding highway system. On the 
front of the roadside market building 
is a large neon sign, so they can’t miss 
us. 
While advertising is a first aid to 
marketing, I also believe its appeal 
must be backed up by quality of 
product. We have tried to build up 
our repeat sales by selling 
only the best quality fruit 
available from‘ 
our orchards, 

and when our 

customers are 

satisfied they 

tell others. 

Steady, time- 
after-time visits 
are the ones that 
count for the 
(Turn to page 17) 
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YOU ARE PLANNING A 
ROADSIDE STAND 


HERE ARE 4 SUGGESTIONS 

















1—Simplicity of construction with efficiency in arrangement feature 

this roadside market. Large windows on either side of the front 

entrance and along the sides of the building allow full vision of 

elevated display racks. These windows also permit an open market 

during the summer season and a closed building for cold weather. 
A small rear room is provided to prepare fruit for display. 


2—This larger structure is distinguished by full-windowed wings with 

entrance at front-center of stand. Large “L" display racks with 

additional wall shelving provide ample space for fruit and fruit 

products display. The rear room is well-lighted for fruit preparation 

work. A portion of this room might be used as a market office. 
Wide approaches provide abundant parking space. 


3—Beautified by careful landscaping, this stand, like No. |, is ideal 

for the smaller type of roadside market business. Entrance is on the 

right side of the building. The eleyated display rack extends across 

the interior room paralleling the large front windows. Display bins 

along the rear wall have natural lighting from windows at either end 
of the building. 


4—A popular type for seasonal sales is this small roadside stand. 

Fruit is displayed on steps at each front corner. Display space may 

be closed by large doors. The interior room has a display rack 

running along the rear wall. Illustrated stands are of wood clapboard 

construction. All plans on this page are shown through courtesy of 

University of Vermont Agricultural Extension Service co-operating 
with the U. S. D, A. 
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SALIFORNIA—Rigid enforcement of stand- 
imation jaws in Arizona and California this 
S senn resulted in growers affiliated with the 

Fruit Growers Exchange receiving 


high- 


Palit 


§ "500,000 more for their short but 


Navel orange crop than they received 
ars for normal size crops. 
| With the new citrus x-ray machine much 


ae fruit is salvaged that formerly would 


S gone into by-products and poor fruit 
© that would have slipped by is detected and 
culled out. 

E VIRGINIA—Production of quality fruit will 
| be more important than ever this year owing 
Ftp indicated large crop of apples throughout 
| the country, in the opinion of A. H. Teske, 
% sion horticulturist, who urges that grow- 

-; y close attention to thinning. 

| Ff. A. Motz, U.S.D.A. foreign marketing 

Specialist (headquarters London), on his re- 
visit to Virginia, also stressed importance 

high-quality fruit production if Virginia 

srowers expect to meet the keen competition 

d on foreign. markets, where consumers 

a large variety of fruits throughout the 
from which to select their needs. 

| Mr. Motz gave little encouragement to 


I 2 


producers for favorable 1937 export 

ds due to prospects for a large crop 

foreign countries. In view of this export 

fuation, Mr. Motz commented favorably on 

four-state advertising program of Ap- 
jan Apples, Inc. 


CHUSETTS—the fruit program which 
Will occupy the first two days of State Col- 
ge Farm and Home Week July 27-30 is 
lly attractive. Machinery demonstra- 
will feature the opening of each day's 
t program. 

in-wood pruning and graduated space 
ng of tree fruits will be discussed by 
R. Gardner, Michigan State College. 
, raspberry, and blueberry growing, 
d irrigation problems, and many other 
pics will be handled by State College and 
Miner authorities, while Jay Gelder, manager 
Hf the famous Chazy Orchards in New York, 
ll give growers some excellent ideas about 
ing and selling apples. Complete pro- 
$ are available from Massachusetts State 

Mailing Room, Amherst. 


WISCONSIN—By being able to spray every- 
and at any time, the Kickapoo Develop- 
Pment Corporation of Gays Mills claim they 
materially increased production on their 
re apple orchard. The stationary spray 
f which has replaced their portable 
¥ battery permits orchard coverage in 
a two and one-half days. 
| Pipe lines from their six stationary sprayers 
' of a main line with one and one-half 
pipe which gradually reduces to one 
one-quarter inches, then to one inch. 
al lines are of three-quarter inch pipe 
d every eighth row. Tree rows are 24 
Bet apart both ways. Globe valve outlets 
ip also eight rows apart. 
(Lateral pipe line outlets have three-quar- 
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ter inch valves, while the main line shut-off 
valves are from one and one-half inches down 
to one inch. The [25-foot lengths of high- 
pressure hose permit spraying an area of 56 
trees from a hose connection. The Pecan 
spray gun has been found most satisfactory. 

Spraying crew consists of 32 men as spray- 
ers, one man to operate each stationary 


plant, and one supervisor of sprayers for 
each stationary sprayer group. Theodore 
Bakke manages the extensive plantings.—H. 
J. RAHMLOW, Sec’y, Madison. 


WASHINGTON—An insufficient number of 
pollinizers, elimination of pollinizing varieties 
in mature orchards to avoid crowding, and 
low temperatures at night retarding bee 
flight, have been factors in causing many 
commercial apple growers to resort to hand 
pollination. Cost of operation varies with 
the efficiency and experience of those doing 
the work but approximates 50 cents a tree. 

A series of pollination schools were con- 
ducted this spring in which methods and 
mechanics of hand pollination were discussed. 


—JOHN C. SNYDER, Sec'y, Pullman. 


GEORGIA—Growers are enthusiastic about 
two 30,000-bushel cold storages for apples 
constructed the past year. The storage at 
Ellijay (Gilmore County) was built under 
WPA, with local growers sponsoring the 
quota. The second plant near Clarksville 
(Habersham County) is owned by the grow- 
ers’ organization, the Consolidated Apple 
Growers Exchange. 

A good percentage of the exchange apples 
go onto the South Carolina market. Previous 
to construction of the cold storage, the ex- 
change was compelled to store their apples 
in Atlanta 100 miles away and truck them 
back over the same 100 miles when supplies 
were needed in the South Carolina market. 

Lower grades of apples will be stored in 
bulk in both plants and fed to the market 
gradually in order to avoid upsetting market 
prices, as in the past. During off seasons 
cabbage, eggs, etc., will be stored in these 
plants. 


Successful operation of these storages is 
certain to result in great interest along this 
line in the future.—L. E. FARMER, Athens. 


OKLAHOMA—Color development during the 
ripening process of Concord grapes has been 
found by investigators at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College to be related to the number of 
leaves per cane. 
The project is being carried on in an 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


effort to aid commercial Oklahoma vineyard- 
ists to secure a more evenly ripened crop of 
Concords. 

In studying the relationship of leaf area 
to color development, the tips of the shoots 
were removed and it was found that the 
number of leaves greatly affected the uneven 
color development of the fruit. Shoots hav- 
ing five leaves produced fruit with very little 
color. Shoots with !0 leaves produced fruit 
with an increased coloring. Those which 
were not tipped produced fruit of still bet- 
ter color—F. B. CROSS, Sec'y, Stillwater. 


NEW JERSEY—It will be some years before 
many trees of the new peach varieties de- 
veloped by New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station will be available in other states. 

Recognizing in this a real opportunity for 
New Jersey growers to capitalize on the sta- 
tion's work, New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society has developed a plan whereby these 
new peach varieties can be marketed under 
a special grade, brand, and label. 

It is hoped through this special marketing 
plan that the buying trade will recognize the 
superior quality and pack and thereby create 
@ growing demand for these peaches. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Annual summer meeting of 
State Horticultural Association of Pennsyl- 
vania at 7:30 P.M., July 26, will be part of 
a two-day orchard program, July 26-27, spon- 
sored by Department of Horticulture at State 
College. Annual association tour, July 28-29, 
will include Franklin and Adams _ county 
orchards. 

Two-day orchard program includes a re- 
port on soil losses by water and various cul- 
tural practices, the data for this report being 
obtained through the medium of the recently 
constructed catch basins in the college 
orchards. Since the information secured will 
influence future cultural practices, station 
workers are prepared to outline cultural oper- 
ations for all tree fruits and grapes. 

Cold storage construction and operation 
will be discussed by Profs. F. G. Heckler 
and F. N. Fagan of State College. 

Out-of-State speakers: Prof. C. L. Burk- 
holder, Indiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; S. R. Gray, American Potash Institute, 
Inc.; and Carroll R. Miller, secretary, Ap- 
palachian Apples, Inc. 

Manufacturers of orchard equipment and 
supplies are invited to stage exhibits.—J. U. 
RUEF, Sec'y, State College. 


TENNESSEE—Fruit growers are generally well 
pleased with their crops and crop prospects. 
Strawberry growers in Humboldt and Port- 
land sections averaged above $3 per 24-quart 
crate and other sections admit a profitable 
season. 

Large peach areas around Harriman, King- 
ston, Dayton, Sale Creek, and Cleveland, 
have a crop in sight but little below average. 
Growing conditions throughout the State 


have been exceptionally good. 


Early apples promise an above-average, 

fine-quality crop. Blight has been severe. 
Splendid example of the value of using 
a mild Bordeaux at blooming time to prevent 
PAGE I! 
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Governor George D. Aiken of Vermont (well-known fruit grower and nursery- 
man) signs a bill sponsored by Vermont Horticultural Society appropriating 
$5000 a year to the Vermont Experiment Station and Agricultural College for 
horticultural research. Others in the picture are, left to right, Representative 
William H. Darrow of Putney; John M. Thomas of Montpelier, president cf the 
horticultural society; and Senator William Noonan of Panton. 





Dr. J. R. Magness, U.S.D.A. horticulturist, meets J. V. Enzie, associate horticul- 
turist of the New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station, State College. 




























Ohio fruit growers, D. R. McConnell, Salem, left, and R. F. Mohler, Kent, caught, 
during a brisk conversation, by AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER cameraman. 
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blossom infection of fire blight may be : 









in Prof. M. W. Robinson's orchard at Boliva. 


While trees which received 
had almost 50 per cent of thei aa Stay 


fected, the greater part of th in. 
had received a 2-6-100 Sordessis anal — 
three-fourths of the blossoms wong 

showed but 15 to 20 per Open, 


cent infecti 
a small block of Delicious which scone Pe 


applications, one when one-third a 
when two-thirds to dnwetquaitein ieee q 


soms were open, was almost entirely free of 


blossom blight injury—A. N. PRATT, State 4 


Horticulturist, Nashville. 


INDIANA—Total apple production is ox. 
pected to be approximately 2,000,000 bushels, 
Varieties generally overloaded: Golden De- 
licious, Rome, Grimes, and Ben Davis, Jona- 
than appears to be a good crop while De- 
licious, Stayman, and Winesap appear to be 
about 60 to 75 per cent of a full crop, 

Monroe McCown, extension horticulturist 
estimates at least 90 per cent of the com. 
mercial acreage in the State shows commer. 
cial control of apple scab despite favorable 
weather for disease reproduction. 

Potential peach production was reduced 
an estimated 70 to 75 per cent by death and 
injury to trees resulting from low tempera- 
tures in the winter of 1935-36. Probable 1937 
production: 200,000 bushels. 

Quality of strawberry crop is good but 
estimated production of around 40 per cent 
of a full crop is largely result of poor plant 
production under drought conditions last 
year. 

Indiana Horticultural Society summer meet- 
ing will be held in Knox County early in 
August.—EVERETT WRIGHT, Sec’y, Lafay- 
ette. 


MINNESOTA—Considerable winter injury oc- 
curred to strawberries and raspberries this 
year, particularly in the southern part of the 
State. Much of the injury to strawberries ap- 
parently occurred during late winter, probably 
in March, as plants taken up and stored in- 
doors came through in good condition while 
plants in the same fields show much injury. 

Growing conditions have been very favor- 
able with rainfall above normal for the first 
time in many months. 

Minnesota Fruit Growers Association in co- 
operation with the State Horticultural So- 
ciety is sponsoring awards for winners in each 
county where a fruit growing project has 
been started by 4-H Club members. 

This is the first year fruit growing has been 
included in the 4-H Club program. Addi- 
tional awards are being planned by others 
interested in this work, including a trip for 
the State champion to the national 4-H Club 
ay ay in Chicago.—J. D. WINTER, Sec’y, 

t. Paul. 


MAINE—Despite the rocky, forbidding ter- 
rain, Ernest Saunders of Greene, with the 
capable assistance of his foreman, Ralph 
Campbell, has developed a splendid apple 
orchard. High quality of fruit produced is 
attested by membership in the 90 Per Cent 
Clean Apple Club. Recently dusting has 
been supplemented by spraying in sections 
of the Saunders orchard inaccessible to the 
duster early in the season. Supplementary 
pest control program consists of scraping 
rough bark from the trunks and larger 
branches. 

The Saunders orchard served as the set- 
ting for the 1937 apple blossom festival.— 
J. H. WARING, Orono. 


TEXAS—Definite knowledge and data on cul- 
tural problems, orchard management, insect 
control, and marketing will be available at 
17th annual convention of Texas Pecan Grow- 
ers Association, Greenville, July 13-14.— 


W. S. PRICE, Sec'y, Gustine. 


MICHIGAN—Growers, exchange managers, 
and persons interested in the fruit industry, 
representing sale of approximately a third of 
the State's apple production, went on record 
recently as favoring adoption of Federal 
grades for packing Michigan apples. 
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MODERN COLD STORAGE 


ON THE FRUIT FARM 


By JONAS HOWARD 


PART II 


Brandt finds there are differences 
of opinion to some extent regarding 
storage temperatures. Recently in 
the case of apples he says the claim 
has been made that a storage tem- 
perature of 34 degrees will produce 
a better tasting apple than those 
held at lower temperatures. He be- 
lieves, however, it is the majority 
opinion that for long storage of 
fruit the best results are obtained 
when the space is carried at an aver- 
age temperature of 30 to 32 degrees 
and a relative humidity of 85 to 88 
per cent. Gunness holds that it is 
desirable to maintain a relative hu- 
midity of from 85 to 90 per cent. 
Another nationally recognized re- 
frigerating authority points out that 
there is also a difference of opinion 
on the percentage of humidity to be 
maintained. He believes this differ- 
ence may lie in the fact that the fruit 
itself varies and may vary from year 








Advisability of cold storage construc- 
tion for fruit growers, types of insulation, 
machinery and materials, site selection, 
costs of maintenance, and management 
practices for fruit farm cold storages were 
discussed in the first section of this ar- 
ticle appearing in the June, 1937, issue. 

One national refrigeration authority, 
H. G. Brandt, condemned the construc- 
tion of cold storages where walls are 
placed against hills or partly underground, 
since ground temperatures do not change 
appreciably from season to season. While 
the earth might be valuable in the warm 
fall months, it is actually detrimental 
during the winter season because of heat 
retention, according to Brandt. 

Concluding the previous installment, C. 
I. Gunness, head of the Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, Massachusetts 
State College, suggested that if apples are 
to be held for the latest possible market, 
it is advisable to design the plant for 32- 
degree operation. He also pointed out that 
equipment which will cool the fruit to 45 
degrees during loading will normally re- 
duce the temperature to 32 degrees in a 
week after the loading has been completed. 
—EDITOR. z 














Left—Ochs Fruit Farm 16,000-bushel storage, 
Lancaster, Ohio. Below—W. C. Reed and 
Son 43,000-bushel cold storage, Vincennes, Ind. 


to year. He points out that some 
years fruit is grown under normal 
conditions and with ample rainfall 
while in other years fruit is grown’ 
under drought conditions. This lack 
of sufficient moisture, he holds, will 
change the cell structure of the apple 
and necessitate different temperature 
and humidity conditions in storage. 

Consideration must also be given 
to the fact that the length of time 
apples can be held successfully in 
cold storage will vary with the va- 
riety, with the region where grown, 
as well as with their condition when 
harvested. The following data, com- 
piled by the U.S.D.A., show about 
how much time different varieties, 
as grown in regions to which they 
are best adapted, require to reach full 
eating-soft condition when picked 
at proper maturity and stored im- 
mediately at 32 degrees: 





Variety Months 
McIntosh ........ , 2 to 4 
Grimes Golden.....................-.-. 2 to 4 
I icici canceesliiciienaitiaials 3 to 4 
PC | Se 4 to § 
ee, it, een: 4 to 6 
Esopus Spitzenburg................. 4 to 6 
ee)  SRRaEROE aCe SoC STEN 5 to 6 
BE eee ee 5 to 6 
Ee NT ae 5 to 6 
Ee . , SaaS 5 to 6 
PO on ey 5 to 7 
Rhode Island Greening............ 6 to 7 
Stayman Winesap.................../ 6 to 7 
| ET ee 6 to 7 
Vouk: lampetiakn 6 to 7 
Yellow Newtown.............~-....- 6 to 8 
ID i iviiccliicestencceibictnins ive Ta 


Although the installation of re- 
frigerated storage on the fruit farm 
calls for special consideration in each 
individual case, the fact remains that 
in a great many instances storage is 
the means, and potentially a highly 
profitable one, whereby the grower 
can stabilize the marketing of his 
product. 
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ANNOUNCING 1937 CONVENTION 


Tue Board of Managers of the A. P. S. 
announces the annual convention of the 
society at Springfield, Mo., December 8, 
9 and 10. The program and exhibition will 
be housed in the Shrine Mosque, a building 
particularly well adapted for the purpose, 
located convenient to the principal hotels. 
Headquarters for the society will be the 
Hotel Kentwood Arms. 


Co-operating Organizations 

_The Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety is the host organization, but other co- 
operating groups include the horticultural 
societies of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Iowa, and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the city of Springfield. Local arrange- 
ments are in charge of W. R. Martin, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society, and D. P. Dell, 
Springfield, Mo., representing the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The program will feature the health and 
food values of fruits, with emphasis on 
apples, the papers on the subject to be pre- 
sented for their permanent value as scien- 
tific contributions useful to the industry in 
its educational campaign to increase the 
use of fruits. Because of the local regional 
interest in strawberries, grapes, peaches, 
small fruits and nuts, each of these will be 
given a conspicuous place on the program. 
_ The exhibition will be more than usually 
interesting in its variety features. The 
Mountain Grove Fruit Experiment Station 
will display many pure vinifera and hybrid 
vinifera grapes, about 100 varieties in all, 
including Labrusca and other American 
species and hybrid varieties. The majority 
of the new varieties of apples and nuts will 
also be brought together. 
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Broadcasting of Program 


Arrangements have been made to broad- 
cast a number of the talks during the 
period of the meetings from KWTO and 
KGBX, both of Springfield. Records are 
to be made of these and ‘others which can- 
not be given at the time because of fixed 
features of the radio programs, in order that 
the talks may be sent to other stations and 
the program given the widest possible use- 
fulness. This will be the first A. P. S. pro- 
gram featuring so much use of the radio. 





Missouri Group to Advertise 
Apples 


Missouri River Fruit Growers have or- 
ganized to promote apple consumption. 
This organization includes the apple grow- 
ers of nine counties in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska, and represents some 600 
commercial growers. Two meetings have 
been held in the Chamber of Commerce 
building at St. Joseph, Mo., the first on 
May 28 and the second June 11. 

In general the plan proposed is to collect 
one cent per bushel for promotional pur- 
poses, spending nine-tenths of a cent on 
local promotion and supporting the Na- 
tional Apple Institute on the basis of one- 
tenth of a cent for its research and educa- 
tional program. The individual grower 
contract plan is under consideration, col- 
lection to be adapted to local circumstances. 

The meeting of June 11 was addressed 
by B. S. Pickett who outlined the program 
of the National Apple Institute and 


described the promotional work of other 
regional institutes. 








N. A. 1. ACTIVITY 


Most definite action for National 
Apple Institute during past month has 
been sign-up work among sectional 
institutes. Many sectional groups have 
conducted campaigns on basis of one 
cent per bushel for marketable apples, 
with one-tenth of collected funds to be 
contributed for work of N. A. |. All 
growers are urged to give support to 
this necessary promotion. 

At left is Dr. J. H. Gourley, new 
president of N. A. |., and the apple- 
admirer to the right is W. B. Baugh- 
man, recently elected treasurer. Re- 
elected officers are John H. Lyman, 
vice-president, and Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
secretary. 


Promotion Hints 


Home economics research 
State experiment stations and’ 
colleges, extension work and hi 
are ideally situated to actively neu. 
the greater use of apples. Their cooneras 
is usually available for apple ris 
campaigns. They are able to supply " 
material and culinary directions and to dis. 


WO 


Lach 






tribute apple promotion material. 





When housewives serve more fried apples a 


with meat, it will be a boon to 

packers. If the new generation be ess 
— age make good apple Dies the 
apple pie will remain America’ popu- 
lar dish. ae 





If every American girl or bo 
apple in his pocket when he went tp ea 
each morning, growers would sell 200,000 
aera or 250 carloads a day to take care 
of them. 





An apple eaten at night wil! clean 
teeth mechanically and chemically, peg 
followed by vigorous brushing, will protect 
them from bacteria during the night. 





‘The apple skin which is usually so blithely 
pared away, contains many of the health 
food elements we hear so much about. 





The apple is a combination of refreshing 
acids, substantial bulk, and _ stimulating 
juices. 


Annual Report 


The Proceedings of the annual convention 
of the American Pomological Society was 
mailed to members of the A.P.S. about the 
first of June. Circumstances beyond ovr 
control prevented an earlier appearance of 
the 290-page report. We regret the delay 
of several months in getting the proceed- 
ings to our membership, but trust that the 
report will be of extreme interest to all 
those who have received their copies. We 
have endeavored each year to get the pro- 
ceedings printed and into the hands of 
A.P.S. members much sooner, but under 
the conditions which need to be complied 
with, delays have been the rule. 
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H. O. K. MEISTER 
the 
rot NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 
HYATT ‘BEARINGS _ DIVI- 
SION, GENERAL MOTORS 

9 Ww 

t ILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, pres- 
ident of General Motors Corporation, 

shi announced the appointment on May 7 

lating of H. O. K. Meister as general man- 
ager of the Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harri- 
son, N.J. Mr. Meister succeeds the 
late Hyatt general manager, H. J. 

ii Forsythe. 

a Mr. Meister has been employed in 

ut the various capacities in the Hyatt Divi- 

1 our sion since 1914. In that year he joined 

—3 the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 

call the predecessor of the Hyatt Bearings 

at the Division, as assistant advertising man- 

to all ager in Harrison. Later he was trans- 

- We @ ferred to Chicago in the sales depart- 

is of ment of the Hyatt Tractor and 

under Implement Bearings Division and in 

nplied 1920 became sales manager of that 
unit. 


In 1925 Mr. Meister returned to 


of the entire Hyatt Bearings Divi- 

sion and in 1929 was named assistant 

general manager, in which capacity 

he served until his appointment as 
_ general manager. 





Theo “Tate” Portsmann, veteran 
Scott County, Iowa, fruit grower, 
boasts a variety of interests on his 
orchard. Portsmann believes in diver- 
sification for, in addition to apple, 
pear, peach, cherry and other fruit 
trees, he grows roses, peonies, cactus 
plants, oriental poppies, and English 
and Japanese walnut trees. Mr. Ports- 
mann, who is 75 years of age, takes an 
active interest in orchard work, as- 
sisted by his son Elmer. 








Although dates are usually consid- 
ered an imported fruit, approximately 


3000 tons are raised annually in 
California. 
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Harrison as general sales manager | 






BUYS AND SELLS 
BY TELEPHONE 


e “Every few days I telephone about 
says an Oklahoma farmer. 
sell for more over the 


telephone than I can get at the ni 
market — and I also buy by telephone. 
We have had a telephone in our aa 
for 25 years — don't see how we cou 


do without it.” ‘ 
ta 
i at help to be able to 

paises as easily as 
to 
talking across the room. A help wees 
the country agents 
business in the busy 
e miles separate 
A help beyond 


veter- 


prices,” 
“Very often I 





some one miles away 


you want to ask 
advice or transact 
season. A help when th 
friends and relatives. 


en you need doctor, 


h 
measure W ¢ a neighbor. 


jnarian, or the assistance 0 
It’s easier to get things 


done with a telephone. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


reget 
ee ean 











CHARACTER 


Here, one instinctively feels those 
perfections of hospitality and serv- 
ice that have made The Bellevue 
famous . . . Rates Begin at $3.50 





BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD PEACH AND APPLE BRUSHER 


or My pe lp 
Be HILAD ELPH 1A pm bearing Pag all brushes revolve. Small 


driven, 1 qb to 500 bushels per hr 
. . ven, low cost. 3 . 
One of the few famous hotels in America bupundreds ‘Of these machines now in’ use. Write for 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. FRED A. DURAND Woodbury, Georgia 
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A Glorious 
Vacation 
at the 
Culture Hotel 
Dansville, New York 


PLUS THE 


Natural 


Health Training will 
be remembered as long 
as you live. 


Comforts 


of a modern, up-to- 
date Hotel in an atmos- 
phere of country peace, 
rest and quiet, 


and Book of Views 
FREE. No obligation. 
Valuable Health Book- 
let if you mention this 
paper. 


Write Joday 


Founded by Bernarr Mactadden 








PROTECT TREE WOUNDS WITH 





co = com \ Z 
The Pruning Paint that iasts until wounds have healed. 
Growers, Distributors and others who may be interested 
are invited to write for free literature and prices. 
SOUTHPORT PAINT CO., INC. 


Division of W olé&s ift Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 














The Flanders 


Season JUNE 20th to SEPTEMBER 20th 
MODERN FIREPROOF 
232 rooms with bath and ocean 
view Open and inclosed sun decks. 
3 open air circulating sea water 
pools. All outdoor sports. 
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Baked Apples—$3.50 Bushell 


By I. P. LEWIS 


1936 saw me in the peculiar posi- 
tion of having 8000 bushels of baked 
apples which had been cooked in 
one of the most expensive ovens you 
ever heard tell of. It happened this 
way: 

There was a scarcity of apple 
pickers in our community last fall 
aud we were forced to obtain pickers 
from southern Ohio to harvest the 
crop on our 90-acre orchard near 
New Waterford, Ohio. The weather 
was bitter and the orchard muddy. 
Many times we were forced to hook 
tractors onto our trucks to get the 
fruit out of the orchard. 

We stored tree-run fruit in field 
crates in our 9000-bushel storage, 
packing out according to demand. 
The storage was almost full. An or- 
der came through from Cleveland 
for a truckload of dropped apples. 
We had packed until the packing 
room was full of fruit, ready for the 
truck which failed to arrive. With 
no space left in the packing room, I 
stopped the men at the grader and 
packing tables, ordering them to 
haul apples from another building 
to the house cellar. 

A small stove in a corner of the 
packing room kept apples from 
freezing while being packed. As we 
were leaving the room I saw one of 
the men put some broken basket lids 
into the stove. 

A few minutes after we stopped 
grading apples, the gasoline truck 
drove into the yard. I unlocked our 
250-gallon underground gasoline 
tank. While I was signing the de- 
livery receipt for the gasoline, the 
driver suddenly yelled ... “FIRE” 
... For a second I was shocked into 
inaction. Flames were coming out 
of the top of the west end of the 
packing room. I yelled for the men 
... 1 put through a call for the New 
Waterford fire department ... A 
southwest wind whipped the flames 
into the barn and storage. The heat 
became so intense that the firemen 
were unable to get to the well near the 
burning building. Would that we had 
a pond or large water supply adjacent 
to our farm buildings! 

The fire crackled as it ate the 
wood of the crates to the bottom of 
the tiers. We found later that every 
bit of our good fruit was utterly 
ruined, as the apples which were 
not burned had absorbed. the bitter 
taste of the smoke. The only parts 
of some of the crates left unburned 
were the bottoms. The refrigerating 
pipes allowed ventilation which 
caused the heat to become so terrific 
that the apples in the cold storage 
room were actually cooked. With 


the exception of the wall to the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


windward which escaped major gut- 
ting, the tile lining of the storage had 
to be entirely torn out. 

To this day we count ourselves as 
most fortunate in that the safety 
valves in our cold storage pipes per- 
mitted the boiling ammonia to es- 
cape harmlessly. A lamp in the 
storage containing a small amount 
of high-test gasoline, blew up and 
was hurled over the storage wall 
landing in the yard 20 feet from the 
building. 

As a result of this fire, we lost 
around 8000 bushels of apples and 
more than 8500 crates. Our grader 
and refrigeration machinery were 
damaged beyond repair. The tool 
house and garage a few feet from 
the storage were destroyed by the 
blaze. In it we lost all of our 
small tools and a quantity of spray 
materials. It was only because our 
sprayers and other large units of 
equipment were stored in a machin- 
ery building to the windward of the 
storage that they were not burned 
also. Our dwellings were saved be- 
cause they had slate roofs, and you 
can bet that my next storage, as well 
as other buildings which I build at 
the orchard, will have a fireproof 
quarried slate roof. Had we no- 
ticed the fire just as it started, a 
large chemical extinguisher would 
have done the trick and our build- 
ings. would have been saved. 

Our storage had been converted 
from a large dairy barn and storage 
shed. The basement rooms in the 
storage were lined with tile and in- 
sulated. This might be a cheap 
method of building a storage but it 
is not so good as a fire hazard. 
There was hay in the upper part of 
the barn and storage space for 
empty baskets. There were about 
10 inches of shavings which burned 
rapidly when fire got to them. Fire- 
proof or fire-resistant insulation 
should certainly be used in the con- 
struction of all storages. 

I think the fire started either from 
the stove or from a lighted cigarette 
or match used by one of the men when 
they stopped grading. Smoking 
about the packing shed and storage 
is always a fire hazard unless the 
building is constructed of concrete 
or some other fireproof material. 
We were fortunate in that the build- 
ings were partially covered with fire 
insurance, but this did not amount 
to the replacement cost of the build- 
ings. In the future we plan to in- 
crease our fire insurance coverage 
on fruit in storage as well as on the 
buildings. May we have the good for- 
tune never to collect on this insur- 
ance. 


s 
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“BERRY PLANTING CARE 
(Continued from page 8) 


event disease getting into the patch 
» to prepare the plants for winter 
pt the subsequent growing season. 
In many sections the destructive 
disease known as anthracnose may be 
revalent. The common name for 
this troublesome disease is “‘gray- 
bark.” Bark on one-year berry canes 
assumes a grayish color, often peeling 
and splitting as the disease develops. 


Result is a decided decrease in fruit, 


yield. 
Spraying for anthracnose is advised 
immediately after the fruit is harvest- 
ed and the old canes have been re- 
moved. A common spray recommen- 
dation is Bordeaux mixture used at 
the strength of 4-5-50 (four pounds 
of copper sulphate, five pounds of 
lime and 50 gallons of water). Re- 
search workers advise that this spray 
be applied once each week for three 
weeks. This spray recommendation 
js in addition to the regular applica- 
tions discussed in the December, 1936, 
issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWFR. 


First consideration for the control 
of anthracnose in addition tothe spray 
recommended above is the use of dis- 
ease-free plants. Eradication of weeds 
and excess growth in the rows will 
also prevent spreading of the disease. 

The post-harvest spray will also 
control leaf spot, another disease 
which is often prevalent and serious. 

In the control of any disease, sani- 
tation plays a major role. Most im- 
portant sanitation operation is the re- 


moval of old canes after fruiting. - 


They should be cut as close to the soil 
level as possible. 

Leaf spot apparently knows no fav- 
orites, as strawberries, too, are often 
seriously infected. The general prac- 
tice is to mow the leaves off of the 
plants after picking, followed by re- 
moval and burning of the severed 
plant parts. Should the attack of this 
disease be particularly severe, the 
above operations are followed by an 
application of Bordeaux mixture, 
4-5-50. All cultural practices related 
to good plant growth should be main- 
tained for strawberries as well as for 
other small fruits during the entire 
growing season. 


Workers at the U.S.D.A. field sta- | 


tion at Beltsville, Md., have carried on 


research indicating that cultural prac- | 


tices favoring large numbers of 
healthy leaves on plants in the fall will 
pay dividends. Their conclusion is 
based on the fact that the fruit buds of 
strawberries are formed in the fall 
and that there is a distinct relationship 
between the number of leaves per 
plant in the fall and the berries har- 
vested in the spring. Thus, plants in 
yood growth with numerous leaves 
have much greater volume of produc- 
tion than those snowing poor growth 


| 





“We save enough on fuel with 
‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractors 
over gasoline tractors to pay 
the operators’ daily wages,” re- 
ports Progresso Haciendas, (by 
E. B. Fuller, Foreman) Pro- 


gresso, Texas. 





True of all 3 of Progresso’s 
Diesel RD4s! This one, for ex- 
ample, is levelling and cultivat- 
ing after irrigation with a heavy- 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








CATERPILLAR 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. A-7, Peoria, illinois 


REPORT PRO tt 
procRess®: * 


duty, 9-foot offset disk—4 acres 
of orchard per hour on 2 gal- 
lons of 4 cent fuel! 


Owners commonly report 
saving $300.00 to $500.00 per 
year on fuel—and a sure-tread- 
ing “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor 
handles such loads as a 700- 
gallon power take-off sprayer, 
when and where you choose to 
spray! 


TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL 


ENGINES AND TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 





Gentlemen: I operate. 
Please send further facts on: 


CT) Orchard Model Twenty-Two 


acres of orchard. 


(_] Orchard Model Diesel RD4 


R. F. D 
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in the fall. 
WLY, 1937 


ROADSIDE SELLING 


(Continued from page 9) 


fruit farm roadside market business. 

We have never ‘actively promoted 
cider sales on the market, but we sell 
around 5000 gallons each year. Pres- 
ent plans call for the installation of 
our own cider press in the market 
building when our volume warrants 
the investment. Our cider is now 
made at a custom mill. Surplus fruit 
is held in a local storage, but the con- 
struction of a fruit farm cold storage 
is a project we hope to develop in the 
near future. 


I am thoroughly satisfied with the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


development of our roadside stand, 
and although we have approximately 
$10,000 invested in this market, | 
feel that it is paying excellent divi- 
dends, and | know it will become more 
valuable as our fruit production in- 
creases. 





The Marsh grapefruit variety was 
introduced in Arizona less than 20 
years ago. Today this variety makes 
up 95 per cent of all grapefruit 
grown in the Salt River Valley. 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


SAVE Money—Order at 
Low Cost Your Favorite 




















Magazines 

Club No. 101 } 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. ALL 
Woman’s World 1 yr. SIX 
— — lyr.} ONLY 

ome Circle l yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics.................... 1 yr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life.................... l yr. 

Club No. 103 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
a, —— Roe. lyr. ONLY 

oman’s or 1 yr. 
Good Stories... 1 yr. $1.40 











Club No. 105 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FIvE 
Pictorial Review .....:..................- lyr. | ONLY 
Pathfinder (weekly)...................... 1 yr. 

Good Stories 1yr. | $1.60 
Illustrated Mechanics................. i FE 





McCall’s Magazine........................ lyr, 
Household Magazine 1 yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics.................... l yr. 








Club No. 114 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr.| ALL 
Breeder’s Gazette.......................... 1 yr. VE 
er yer World roe eek eee 1 yr. ONLY 
ow +n eshte SO 2: . = $1.00 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


for One (1) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Four of 
the Following Magazines for 


Tea $1.00 
Check Four 

( ) American Poultry Journal............ 1 yr. 
( ) Cloverleaf American Review........ 1 yr. 


( Everybody’s Poultry Magazine....1 yr. 


~ 








( ) Gentlewoman Magazine................ 1 yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal............ 1 yr. 
( ) INustrated Mechanics..................1. yr. 
( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly........2...1 yr. 
( ) Mother’s Home Life.................... 1 yr. 
{ ) Good Stories. 1 yr. 
( ) Home Circle = 1 yr. 
( ) Household Magazine.................--- 1 yr. 
. >> samen e World... -..................-. 1 yr. 
(  ) daghora Worild........................... 1 yr. 
oy een PN 1 yr. 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


| Enclosed find $................................. for which please 
| send me the magazines marked with an X. 
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| Postoffice 
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MULCH SYSTEM OF ORCHARDING 


(Continued from page 7) 


we wish to make short work of 
someone’s argument. But through 
the years this concept has grown, 
orchards of more than 40 years in 
continuous mulch are still bearing 
well, and the several years of severe 
drought have demonstrated a certain 
advantage from this system in sev- 
eral of the eastern and mid-west 
states. 

A system of culture should, aim 
(1) to provide for a favorable mois- 
ture supply; (2) to supply sufficient 
nutrients for maximum production ; 
(3) to attempt to add at least suffi- 
cient organic matter to offset any 
loss due to decomposition, erosion, 


cent moisture; cover crops 

cent; bluegrass sod ie on A: 
and alfalfa sod 98 per cent. The 
penetrability of rainfall in either a 
sod or mulch is much greater durin 
dry times than in a cultivated sojf 
as shown by many recent experi- 
ments. Likewise the evaporation 
from the soil is checked, both of 
which account in part for the great- 
er moisture content of the soil. 

The naturally occurring nitrates 
of the soil vary tremendously, even 
from day to day, certainly when one 
season is compared with another. 
Usually they are low under sods of 
bluegrass, timothy, and certain oth- 





The row of young pear trees on the left in the above photograph are growing in nitrogen- 
fertilized sod. Trees in the row on the right have been mulched, with resulting better growth. 


or other factors; (4) to prevent ero- 
sion; and (5) to avoid serious com- 
pacting of the soil (that is, to main- 
tain a loose or friable condition). 

The chief systems of soil manage- 
ment in use at present are sod, til- 
lage usually with cover crops, mulch, 
and intercropping. Various modifi- 
cations and combinations of these 
systems are also used. 

Under ordinary weather condi- 
tions it doesn’t .make much differ- 
ence what system of culture is used 
so far as the soil moisture is con- 
cerned. But in times of great stress 
when the soil moisture is being de- 
pleted and rainfall is scant, the 
mulch has had a greater supply than 
any system used in the Ohio experi- 
ments. In 1931, when the conditions 
had reached a critical point, we de- 
termined the moisture in different 
areas with the following results: 
mulch 9.45 per cent moisture (which 
is very low); cultivation with cover 
crops 6.37 per cent; clean cultiva- 
tion 7.23 per cent; bluegrass sod 
6.24 per cent. j 

In 1932 similar determinations 
were made in a pear experiment (by 
Howlett) which yielded the follow- 
ing observations: mulch 22.4 per 
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er grasses, and higher under culti- 
vation. So they vary also under 
mulch. Shaw (Massachusetts) 
showed the nitrates under mulch to 
average 38 parts per million under 
mulch in 1925 and 10 parts in culti- 
vation. The next year they ran 128 
parts under mulch and 20 parts in 
cultivation. Under such conditions 
no additional advantage would be 
expected if nitrogenous fertilizers 
were added to the mulch. In Ohio, 
we found 22.40 p.p.m. of nitrate un- 
der mulch in 1935, 18.26 p.p.m. un- 
der cultivation, 11.02 in bluegrass 
sod, and 21.47 in alfalfa sod. These 
determinations were made in Sep- 
tember. 

Ordinarily we advise the regular 
use of nitrogen fertilizers in the 
mulch system but, as a matter of 
fact, under many conditions no ad- 
ditional nitrogen is needed in an old 
established mulch. 


We usually think of a soil being 
“good” or “poor” largely depending 
on the organic matter content. Other 
factors, such as depth of soil, physi- 
cal condition, drainage, etc., play im- 
portant roles, also. However, there 
has been a long established concep- 
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tion among orchardists that one can 
build up a “bank account ’ of organic 
matter by plowing in cover crops. 
This material was supposed to re- 
main more or less permanently and 
avoid need of further additions after 
the trees occupied the entire orchard 
area. 
To learn something of the organic 
matter content of orchard soils in 
Ohio, Dr. Havis determined the con- 
tent under old established mulches, 
old bluegrass, and where cover crops 
had been plowed down for a number 
of years. The findings are of interest 
and represent a challenge to advo- 
cates of intensive cultivation even 
where cover crops are regularly 
plowed or disked into the land. 


Per Cent of Organic Matter 
Orchard planted Orchard planted 
in 1893 in 1915 


Per cent Per cent 
MINE 25s cceccssanccaseed 4.25 4.75 
eee 3.6 4.0 
Cultivation ................ 1. 2.0 


How nearly these figures repre- 
sent the situation in other orchard 
areas we do not know, but certainly 
under Ohio conditions orchards will 
retain more organic matter if the 


and is not disturbed. 


Without attempting an exhaustive 
survey of experiments, it may be 
stated that the Indiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station reported that 
growth and yield in mulched orch- 
ards were as satisfactory under 
mulch as under cultivation, but they 
were both rather unsatisfactory in 
sod. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station reported that 
“the data presented seem to. show 


that the mulched trees have grown 
and produced better than those un- 
der cultivation,’ but they raise the 
question of cost and availability of 
mulch material. 

In Ohio the growth and yield have 
been about the same under the two 
systems. At first the cultivated trees 
were best, but later there was a 
tendency for the mulched ones to be- 
come superior. There was no par- 
ticular difference in cost of operation 
of the two systems. 

Ellenwood has compiled the fol- 
lowing figures on the value of the 
fruit from these plots as follows: 


Value of Fruit Per Tree (Av. per tree) 


1926-1935 
Delicious and Stayman 
Average Average 
Treatment 1926-1935 1932-1935 
Cover Crop........ $14.87 $13.44 
Mulch 2... 13.63 14.27 


In the old mulched block (planted 
in 1893) the average annual yield of 
15 leading varieties for a 26-year pe- 
riod (1910-1935) has been 15.5 
bushels per tree. These trees were 
planted 33 feet apart which is 620 
bushels per acre over a long period 
of time. The soil is favorable and 
likewise the site and the pruning has 
not been heavy, nevertheless it dem- 
onstrates beyond question that the 
mulch is a satisfactory system of 
orcharding for both hilly and level 
land. 

But of all the evidence at hand, 
perhaps there is no greater benefit 
than that of conserving the soil and 
avoiding the depletion of organic 
matter. Both tillage and mulch are 
satisfactory where properly handled, 
but the mulch system is on the as- 
cendency rather than the reverse. 





This 21-year-old Delicious tree in the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station orchards has been 

continually subjected to the sod-mulch system of orchard soil management. Healthy and vig- 

orous growth indicates benefits to be derived from this method of soil care. The mulch system 

seems to be gaining in porary over cultivation in many sections at the present time, espe- 
y 


cia 
JULY, (937 





where it is important to conserve valuable soil. 
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all 
have you heard about 


ALORCO 
CRYOLITE? 


Rapid and enthusiastic acceptance 





information. ALUMINUM ORE COM- 
PANY. Sales Agent: ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALORCE 
CRYOLITE 


Distributors: 
Stauffer E. I. Dupont de 
Chemical Nemours, Graseelli 
Company, Chemicals Dept., 
NewYork City 280. 4G Pat, OFF Wilmington, Del. 
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featuring— 

Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Faultlessly Served and 
Moderate, Uniform Rates, starting 
at $2.75 single. 

In CLEVELAND it's 


@ THE HOLLENDEN 


RICHARD F. MARSH, Mgr. 
in COLUMBUS it's 
@ THE NEIL HOUSE 


TOM. A. SABREY, Mgr. 
In AKRON it's 
@ THE MAYFLOWER 


B. R. BRENAN, JR., Mgr. 
In TOLEDO it's 
@ THE NEW SECOR 


J. J. FITZPATRICK, Mgr. 


For Your Winter Vacation 
in MIAMI BEACH it's 


@ THE FLEETWOOD 
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The 
ADMIRAL 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


A Modern Fireproof hotel of 500 
rooms, located on the ocean front, 
offering every facility for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of its guests. 
Large outside rooms, superb cui- 
sine, cocktail lounge. 


Salt Water Swimming Pool 
Surf Bathing 
Sun Tan Club—Cabana Colony 
Golf—Tennis—Riding—Bowling 
Yachting—Deep Sea Fishing 
Crabbing—Sailing 


Concert Orchestra 
Special Entertainment 


Dancing Nightly 
Marine Room 


Special Low Rates Throughout 
The Season 


Under Personal Ownership Man- 
agement of Louis Isquith 











Small-Fruit Culture 


By James S. Shoemaker 


Complete discussions of all phases of 
production and marketing of grapes, 
strawberries, bramble fruits, currants, 
gooseberries, blueberries, and cranber- 
ries feature this text and reference 
book. Written in an easily understand- 
able style, the practical grower will find 
this volume both interesting and useful. 


52 illustrations 434 Pages 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 


American Fruit Grower 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 














LOUISIANA COLLEGE 
PINEV A 


Located in the ozone belt, among the health-giving pines 
and fanned by gulf breezes. 

Fully accredited member of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Scholarly faculty; modern, 
well-equipped buildings; select student body of men and 


women. 
Standard courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Speech, 
Art, Home Economics, Journalism and Business Admin- 


istration; also standard pre-vocational courses in medicine, 
er ye law and engineering. 
For ree, or 


oetatissal.!vlormation. address : 


Kill Weeds 
with Fire! 





48 a Booklet No. 990 gives 
valuable information on solving 
99 Farm Problems. Write 


‘Mest New York, 
AEROIL BURNER ms Be 
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DISEASES OF NUT TREES 


Ar THE annual meeting of the North- 
ern Nut Growers’ Association, Dr. D. S. 
Welch of Cornell University discussed 
various nut tree diseases. He pointed 
out that many of the diseases of nut trees 
have never been carefully studied, and 
that until more detailed information is 
available concerning the life history of 
the causal organisms, definite control 
measures cannot be devised. 

Bacterial blight of the Persian (Eng- 
lish) walnut is a common and destructive 
disease of walnuts in the West. It also 
is known to cause serious trouble in 
the East. This disease attacks the buds, 
leaves, shoots and fruits. It is most de- 
structive to the nuts, causing black spots 
of varying sizes, followed by premature 
dropping. Late infection on the husks 
results in misshapen nuts, husks sticking 
to shells, or discolored shells. The bac- 
teria overwinter in affected buds and in 
the spring they ooze out and are carried 
by splashing rain to the young growing 
parts. 

Under Oregon conditions where most 
of the experimental work has been done 
on the control of this disease, Bordeaux 
mixture 2-2-50 has given best results. 
The first application is made just before 
the pistillate flowers come into full bloom. 
The second is applied immediately after 
the majority of the flowers have- been 
pollinated, and if the weather is wet 
after this application a third spray is 
applied about 10 days later. 

The Nectria canker of black walnuts, 
to which disease the Thomas variety is 
especially susceptible, is a fungous disease 
which causes open wounds with swollen 
callous ridges or folds around the margin. 
The new callous growth which forms 
around the canker is killed each spring 
by the fungus which persists in the wood 
or adjacent bark. These infections per- 
sist many years, and although they do not 
spread in a longitudinal direction, they 
eventually girdle the branch and may 
permit the entrance of destructive insects 
or wood destroying fungi. 

Another type of Nectria canker fre- 
quently follows winter injury on twigs 
and branches. This canker is more seri- 
ous on nut trees near the northern limit 
of their range where winter injury may 
occur more frequently. Control‘of these 
cankers consists of removing them as soon 
as possible, protection of all necessary 
wounds by grafting wax, and preventing 
mechanical injuries insofar as is possible. 
Where large cankers are removed the 
wounds should be smoothly trimmed with 
a sharp blade and painted at once with 
orange shellac. When dry paint all ex- 
posed wood surfaces with a wound dress- 
ing such as Bordeaux paint, asphalt 
roofing paint, water asphalt emulsion, or 
red barn paint.—G. L. State, Sec’y, North- 
ern Nut Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 





Apple Spraying Dramatized 


Motion picture films on apple spraying 
methods for Wisconsin are being pre- 
pared by Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 
The films, partly in color, will show stages 
of bud and leaf development at which trees 
should be sprayed for disease and insect 
control. Stationary and portable sprayers 
will be pictured, also spray nozzles and 
their operation, spray ring operation, and 
fruit and leaf injury from various insects 
and diseases. : 
Karl Reynolds, the society’s president, 
made an excellent film last fall showing 
picking, packing, and grading methods for 
Wisconsin apples. Because of the keen 
interest in this film on the part of fruit- 
grower associations to whom it was shown, 
the spraying film is being prepared by the 
society, in co-operation with the depart- 
ments of entomology, pathology, and horti- 
culture of the College of Agriculture. 
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Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 


ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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BASKET TURNERS 





COWL BASKET TURNER, BENCH STYLE. TURNS 
over 2,000 baskets per day and gives an even face Price 
$15.00 ‘plus parcel pot. Dealer proposition. FRUIT 
PACKING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Swoope, Virginie 








CIDER MILLS 


CULL APPLES MAKE MONEY IF INTO 

sweet Cider. Roadside mills, filters, pumps pi 

Booklet F how to keep cider sweet, make vinegar quickly 
ALMER BROS., 





and money in roadside mills free. P 
Cob, Connecticut. 
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FOR SALE 


OO 
FOR SALE—‘BEAN’”’ SPRAYER, ROYAL UMP 
im ae. at Gata as ote ots owe 
; - on, at a bargai 1 
CR Y, Catawissa, Pennsylvania, — s 








nae ang 1 RT Lente MACHINE, 
ractically new. Bargain. OMBE, 
bury, Connecticut. West Gtme- 








HOSE SWIVELS 


TODD ORIGINAL HOSE SWIVEL, $1.25 
TODD, Vermilion, Ohio. . mace. A.B, 











HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL QUALITY HOSIERY—5 PAIRS $1 (ALSO 
Neehi) (Fulfashioned—3 prs. $1) DIRECTCO, AF221W 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 











LADDERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. LIGHT, STRONG AND 
durable. Descriptive circulars, prepaid freight prices, 
prompt service. PATTON, Jewett, Ohio. ; 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ONCE USED, FRESHLY EMPTIED, EIGHT HOOP 
whiskey barrels. Carload lots @ 60c each, local lots @ 
75¢ each f.o.b. Peoria, Illinois. SHO-OFF ORCHARDS 
PRODUCTS CO., 107 North Washington, Peoria, Ilinois, 


LABOR-SAVING PARADICHLOROBENZENE DRILLS, 
also basket inverters $4.50 plus parcel post. C. C. TAY- 
LOR, Front Street, Mounds, Illinois, 














PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Buildin 
Washington, D. C. 

rade Mark Specialists 


PATENTS. LOW COST. BOOK AND ADVICE FREE. 
L. F, RANDOLPH, Dept. 568-A, Washington, D. C, 














PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, INCLUDING 
two beautiful olive tone enlargements Free. 25c Coin. 
UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25c COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse. Wisconsin. 














POROUS IRRIGATION HOSE 


IRRIGATION PAYS—WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE 
rola B. & B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clin- 
n, 0. 











SPRAYER VALVES 
JOBBERS AND GROWERS WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
catalog. Complete line of Sprayer Valves. C 
BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2950 E, 55, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











TOBACCO 





POSTPAID: MILD, MELLOW, CLEAN REDLEAF 
chewing 10 pounds $1.50; smoking $1.25. F. WAINS- 
COTT, Sharon, Tennessee. 








TREE BANDS 





ETA-NAPTHOL TREATED TREE “SURE 


B BANDS 
KILL” the codling moth worms. Write for prices and free 


literature. M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 








WANTED 


D BEAN JR. MODEL 2-WAY CLEANER OR 
cae machine. State age, condition and lowest price for 
cash. A. J. STONE, Quincy, Illinois. 
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By HANDY ANDY 


Pests seem to be the lot of fruit 
wers, so I’m always on the look- 
‘out for ways and means of control- 
ling them. This month I’m introduc- 
ing you to three new units of pest- 
controlling equipment. Ill be glad to 


- seceive any of your questions on 


these items and to have your ideas 
for my department. Just write me 
in care of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





INSECTICIDE DIFFUSOR @ 


Cockroaches or water-bugs may 
become troublesome pests around the 
fruit packing house, storage sales- 
room, or roadside stand. In addition 
to their undesirable appearance, they 
often render soft-skinned fruit unfit 
for sale. Flies, ants, and crickets are 
also sources of a good bit of trouble. 
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TANGLEFOOTC 
a8 wien waa 


There has just been perfected an 
insecticide diffusor that will force 
killing vapor into cracks and crevices 
where troublesome insects hide and 
reproduce. The vapor released by the 
diffusor shown here will cause no 
harm to animals or humans. In fact, 
it is stated that a dog placed in a room 
filled with this diffusor-produced 
vapor will be flealess in a short time. 





ACETYLENE TORCH @ 


Those pesky tent caterpillars and 
webworms have often brought me a 
lot of grief. Their presence has al- 
ways meant a good bit of messy 
fussing around with kerosene, old 
tags, and poles because I’ve always 
burned away webs to keep down the 
Next year’s population. Now there 
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© INSECTICIDE DIFFUSOR 
® ACETYLENE TORCH 
© MECHANICAL SCARECROW 









has been announced an acetylene 
torch to be fastened on a pole so that 
the webs are easily destroyed with- 
out the danger involved when using 
kerosene-soaked rags. The acetylene 
tank is equipped with a handle and a 
hose connects tank and torch, as 
shown in illustrations. Besides clean- 
ing up the worms, there are many 
other ways in which this handy 
gadget can be used around the work- 
shop and orchard. 





MECHANICAL SCARECROW @ 


“Drat those danged birds,” says 
Mr. Fruit Grower every time he sees 
a flock of birds descending on well- 
laden -~trees. 
young cherry trees for protection 
against robins, but this means plenty 
of work. Just announced for fruit 
growers is an automatic acetylene 
exploder. This new unit was first 
used in the Northwest to keep deer 
out of orchards. Its explosion is 
about the same as that of a 12-gauge 
shotgun and after each explosion the 
unit swings on the rope by which it 
is suspended over the trees. This ex- 


fh 





ploder is inexpensive to operate, the 
gas being generated by action of wa- 
ter on calcium carbide. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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REINS SESE EIN RN ARIPO 


‘ITs HIGH TIME TO 
CLEAN OUT WITH 
SANI- FLUSH! 


‘ 















Candida ee 
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Beware of a truck that overheats! Power 
is being lost. The motor becomes sluggish, 
Extra strain is being put on the motor and 
you may run up a fat repair bill. 

Save worry, power and expense. Just put 
10 cents’ worth of Sani-Flush in the radiator 
(directions are on the can). Run the motor. 
Drain, flush and refill with clean water. 

Lime and rust are banished. Sludge and 
sediment are removed. Sani-Flush cannot 
injure aluminum cylinder heads or motor 
fittings. Kept in most bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilet bowls. Sold by grocery, drug, 
hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 
and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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BUTLER «simecex’ GRADER 


Grades Apples, Peaches, Toma- 
toes, Onions, Round Potatoes 


And priced within reach of every grower! All 
metal—no wood to warp or repaint. Soft rubber 
cups and sizing rings make bruising impossible. 
From 40-70 bu. per hour—any 4 of 7 sizes at 
one time. Only 10x12 ft. floor space, folding to 
4 sq. ft. Easily moved about. 


‘Speed up Grading this Season 


Get a BUTLER. Nothing to build or assemble. 
4 models—Gasoline, Electric, Handcrank, and 
Without Power ready for your own power unit. 














On display Hotel Sherman, 

Write for Chicago, International Apple 

FREE Ass’n. Convention. Ask for 

Literature demonstration. , : 

TODAY Salesmen: Some territory still 
open—write! 

BUTLER MFG. CO., Bell Bidg., CHICAGO 
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BUCKWHEAT AIDS 
RASPBERRY SHADING 


ANY comments have been received 
concerning the “Successful Or- 
chards” item of Herbert J. Plagge which 
appeared in the January, 1937, issue. Be- 
low are some excerpts from a letter writ- 
ten by Charles D. French of New York, 
small-fruit enthusiast. 

“I would like to submit a few lines 
which may help to answer Mr. Plagge’s 
question regarding shading of raspberries. 
This is from my own experience. 

“IT have six rows of Latham raspberries 
containing about 400 plants. The patch 
is three years old and I tie the plants to 
wire trellises which are spaced seven feet 
apart. 

“Between June 15 and 20, 1936, I planted 
buckwheat between the rows as an experi- 
ment. On the day following the planting, 
we had showers and the buckwheat started 
nicely. At the time of planting the buck- 
wheat the fruit had begun to set so I was 
rather doubtful about my plan. The buck- 
wheat grew rapidly, shaded the plants 
very well and I think held the moisture. 
At any rate, we picked nearly 500 quarts 
from this patch and sold them for $90. 
The highest price was 35 cents per quart 
retail and 12 cents a pint wholesale, which 
I think was very good. Our first picking 
began July 8 and we finished picking on 
August 3. 

“The drought which occurred during 
the 1936 season resulted in poor growth 
for our new canes and I expect that 
our 1937 crop will be far less than the 
average. We have 1400 plants this year 


and will certainly plant buckwheat be- 
tween each row. 

“I hope this reply to Mr. Plagge’s ques- 
tion is not too late as I think the use of 
buckwheat or some other crop is certainly 
worth a trial.” 

The above comment by Mr. French is 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS _ 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 


This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do} 
and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





worthy of consideration by many growers 
who are having trouble with sun-scald on 
berries. 


W. D. Hilbish starting engine which 
pumps water from spring-fed pond into 
storage tank, from which is filled truck- 
tank for delivery of water to sprayer, as 
described by Mr. Hilbish on this page. 
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TANK TRUCK PERMITS 
STEADY SPRAYING 


O time is lost during spray 9 ations 
N on the Lake Erie Orchard te'ae 
Ohio operated by W. D. Hilbish, g, 
Mr. Hilbish regarding the supply of oa 
water for his rig while working in ie 
orchard: 

“We are fortunate in having a 
pond created by springs on a high tae 
one end of the orchard. A centri 
pump, powered by a gas engine, lifts water 
from this pong into a. tower type spray. 
water storage tank. A two-ton truck op 
which is mounted a 500-gallon tank trans. 
ports water from the storage tank to the - 
sprayer in the orchard. Thus the water 
supply is taken to the sprayer, sq 
both time and energy. The truck-mountej 
tank has a three-inch spout at the bottom 
for quick transfer of water. Spray mj. 
terials are also carried on the truck, to 
be mixed each time the spray rig tank jg 
filled. 

“We were stumped for awhile by no 
being able to get all the water out of the 
truck tank into the spray rig. We 
hit upon an idea to hinge the rear of the 
tank and place a regular automobik 
bumper-type hydraulic jack underneath 
the front end of the tank on the truck bed, 
With the jack we are able to raise th 
tank and force all the water in it to floy 
through the valve. This method of 
supplying water to the spray rig makes 
possible almost steady operation of th 
rig and timely application of sprays m 
our 200-acre apple orchard. 

“So far we have had no trouble from 
lack of water in the pond, as springs are 
the source of water supply and lack of 
surface moisture and other water sources 
have little effect on the water level. A’ 
screen placed on the metal end of the how 
to prevent trash from being sucked into 
the pump has worked very satisfactorily 


_ for several seasons.” 


ANOTHER TIP ON 
DEFYING JACK FROST 


NEW ideas are always popping up abou 
fruit farms operated by our readers, 
That is the reason your Round Table Eéi- 
tor is constantly asking you to send is 
these items so that others may have & 
chance to try them out. Fruit grower 
Walter R. Isakson of Indiana responded 
to our call for ideas with the following 
item. 

“Last year I asked several garages and 
filling stations to save all their empty 
five-quart oil cans for me. At present 
I have several hundred of these cans. 


“When a late frost came last spring, ! | 


was prepared for it. I had removed ha 
of the top of each can and filled them with 
old used motor oil. I then hung a piect 
of soft rag in each one to act as a starter 
wick. When I was ready to light them! 
poured a small quantity of gasoline @ 
the rags, and believe me those cans of oil 
really produced both heat and 

My one warning would be—don’t set thet” 
too close to the trees.” ce 
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FOR MORE ---SEE GMC 
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‘MORE Farm Performance .. . "MORE Value 
"MORE Savings... 


More farm trucks have gone “GMC” the 
last twelve months than ever before in 
history! Rural America has learned 
something new about "bigger payloads” 
because GMC’s speedy half-ton (above) 
is first to offer two wheelbases (accommo- 
dating both standard and extra-length 
bodies) at near the lowest truck prices! 
Safe, fast and reliable—GMC’'s have 
proved over and over again the most 
economical. While GMC prices | 
are record-low and crop prices 
headed record-high, see GMC G 
—buy GMC—make money! 

GMC prices are now crowding 

























Three Wanted Body Styles—open express. 
screen-side express, andstake—make thisthe 
most adaptable farm trailer on the market. 
Built by truck men and built like a truck! 





the lowest! 





Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH @ DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY ® PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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@ The dual purpose of Arsenate of 
Lead is to kill insects yet not harm the 
fruit and foliage. Containing as high 
a percentage of killing ingredients as 
is possible to incorporate in an ap- 
proved commercial lead, GRASSELLI* 
Arsenate of Lead assures you of a high 
percentage control of codling moth. 
It contains the proper controlled 
relation of water soluble arsenic to 
arsenic oxide, which assures a quick 
kill without harmful effects to fruit 


and foliage, under normal conditions. 
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High in killing power, high stre d 
good suspension, high deposit, co 
patibility with summer oils, and abi ? / 
to work well through long lines a E 
through nozzles makes GRASSELU 
Arsenate ‘of Lead the better lead ; 
for better fruit. : 
To control codling moth and to insure ; 
yourself a moximum of clean, top F 
priced, extra-fancy fruit, specify 
GRASSELLI Arsenate of Lead. 


Write today for Grasselli Growers’ Guide 
and Spray Chart. 
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OTHER GRASSELLI PRODUCTS: Bordeaux Mixture » Calcium Arsenate * Dutox* Dry 
Lime Sulphur « Grasselli* Spreader * Lime Sulphur Solution « Loro* « NuRexform* « Paradichloro- 
benzene « Sulphate of Nicotine * Sulforon* « Zinc Sulphate * and many others. *Trade Mark Reg. 


ECE et an ne 
I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT Cou) 


Wilmington, Delaware 








